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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 

IN CHARGE OF 

Lavinia L. Dock, R.N. 

AN APPEAL FOR HELP FOR THE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL IN FRANCE 

The immediate reason for the appeal made just at this time by 
the friends of this school is, that recently a bequest of land has been 
made to the parent hospital, thus making it possible to build a new 
and greatly enlarged plant, with increased facilities for the housing 
and teaching of the nurses. 

The old hospital, dating from 1861, has every variety of service, 
for men, women, and children and has thus been able to give its pupils 
an all-round training, but it has long outgrown every one of its de- 
partments, and, being located in a closely-built quarter, has no way 
of being enlarged except by removal to a new site. 

The beautiful estate of fifteen acres bequeathed by Mile. Bosc was 
so given solely because of Dr. Hamilton's remarkable work there; it 
was, therefore, in a very real sense a personal gift. The hospital 
trustees, crushed by the long strain of the war and fearful of condi- 
tions in French affairs after it, almost decided to sell the land and 
use its proceeds in the old hospital. Dr. Hamilton, almost in despair 
over this prospect, but a despair which incited to action, determined 
to try, herself, to raise the funds needed to build a new hospital and 
school, for she felt it a duty to keep faith with the dead friend ; she 
also realizes, from the standpoint of good nursing and also from that 
of the woman movement in France, the imperative need of openings 
for women on professional lines, and how urgent it is that the 
Bordeaux school should be enlarged, so as to meet the demands com- 
ing to it and fill the great want of trained women in hospital re- 
generation. 

The school was organized in faithful and loyal acceptance of Miss 
Nightingale's principles. It is emphatically the only example in 
France of what we consider a model, modern school for nurses. Be- 
cause Dr. Hamilton understood, she brought from England an Eng- 
lish nurse of the highest type, Catherine Elston, to establish it. Miss 
Elston stayed there for a number of years, until women had been 
graduated who could in turn take the position of Principal of the 
Training School. 

The character of the school has been publicly recognized by Miss 
Nightingale's executors, who have recently granted to Dr. Hamilton 
their consent to having the title "The Florence Nightingale School for 
Nurses" secured to it under French law. 
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The importance of this school to France will be understood by 
all who know the hospital conditions of that country. They are still 
what ours were before the advent of the trained nurse. The great 
public hospitals are controlled by men in the government, who resist 
giving a superintendent of nurses her correct position. As a con- 
sequence, French families of refinement will not allow their daughters 
to enter them. Dr. Hamilton alone has succeeded in breaking down 
this prejudice to some extent in the provinces, and she has placed 
graduates of the Nightingale School in a number of large provincial 
hospitals where the authorities have given them authority and power 
to reorganize. She is hampered in this by her limited quarters and 
overgrown home for nurses. 

The war has made only too evident the terrible need of France 
for well-trained women, but they must be of her own nationality. 
Philanthropic women have vainly tried to meet the need by amateur 
efforts, short courses, and private nursing homes. Such efforts are 
deficient in hospital service, and in practical training. 

Dr. Hamilton's quest for funds in this country is going to be 
supplemented by Miss Ellison, who has personal knowledge of the 
need. We hope that organized nurses of this country will undertake 
to collect some special contributions which should be used especially 
for the School for Nurses, for its use and advantage. It has been 
proposed that such a contribution might be a most worthy memorial 
of nurses who gave their lives in the service during the great war. 
This thought, will, we feel sure, appeal to many, and we trust it will 
bring response. 

New York City. — The New York Milk Committee, 105 East 22nd Street, has 
issued a chart which tabulates the infant mortality statistics for 1917 from 168 
cities in the United States. The roll of honor consists of five cities having an 
infant death rate of less than 50 babies per 1000: Berkley, California; Everett, 
Mass.; LaCrosse, Wisconsin; Brookline, Mass.; Alameda, Cal. Fall River, Mass., 
is listed as having the highest per cent of infant mortality under one year: Total 
deaths, 1906 to 1910, 37.2 per cent; 1911-15, 34.6 per cent; 1916, 29.9 per cent; 
1917, 28.6 per cent. Its death rate in 1917 was 153.8 per thousand. The death 
rate in New York City has dropped from 135.8 per thousand in 1906-10 to 88.8 
in 1917 ; in Chicago, from 123.4 to 106.4 in the same period. The chart gives the 
highest infant death rate per thousand population, to Nashville, Tenn., 182.2 per 
thousand; the lowest to Alameda, Cal., 40.7 per thousand. The Committee sent 
out 252 return mailing cards to city health offices, receiving returns from 163 
cities. In 1912, when it compiled the first report of this section, it received re- 
turns from only 24 cities. This chart further states that the New York Milk 
Commission began its experiment by providing medical and nursing care for ex- 
pectant mothers in 1912. Since then, still births have been reduced 22 per cent, 
deaths under one year of age, 28 per cent, and maternity deaths, 69 per cent 
below New York City's rates in the corresponding years. 



